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MUTINY OF SHIP BOUNTY. 

About sunrise of the morning of the 28th 
April, Captain Bligh was awoke by Fletcher 
Christian, one of the mates, and three others, 
who tied his hands behind his back, and threat- 
ened him with instant death if he spoke or made 
the least resistance. They then pulled him out 
of bed, forced him on deck in his shirt, and 
placed him under guard with Christian, who 
seemed to be the ringleader at their head. To 
all his entreaties and enquiries as to the reason 
for this violence, their only answer was a com- 
mand to hold his tongue, with threats of having 
his brains blown out if he did not instantly 
comply. 

The mutineers then ordered the boatswain to 
hoist the launch out, and several of the officers 
were ordered into it. As Captain Bligh now 
saw the fate that awaited him and the obnoxious 
members of his crew, he once more made an ef- 
fort to reason with those around him, but was 
immediately checked, and again threatened with 
instant death. When they had succeeded in 
getting rid of such of the crew as they disliked, 
the mutineers forced the captain over the ship’s 
side into the boat, and after subjecting their vic- 
tims to much ridicule, and making sport of their 
situation, they at length cast them adrift on the 
opensea! As the vessel sailed away, they could 
hear the mutineers shouting ‘ Huzza for Ota- 
heite!” It was therefore: supposed that the en- 
ticements of a delightful climate and the allure- 
ments of a continuance of the life of unrestrain- 
ed indulgence which they had recently led on 
that island, had tempted them to the commission 
of the crime of which they had been guilty. 


The launch (a boat twenty-three feet in length) 
contained nineteen persons; and the quantity of 
provisions which they had been permitted to se- 


pork, six quarts of rum, six bottles of wine, and 
twenty-eight gallons of wat#y. 

Thus abandoned, Captain Bligh and his com- 
panions directed their course to Tofoa, in the 
hope of there obtaining a supply of bread-fruit 
and water. They had at first great difficulty in 
finding any of the natives; at length, however, 
having fallen in with two of them, several others 
soon collected, from whom they obtained a small 
supply of such articles as they wanted. By de- 
grees the number of natives increased, and they 
began to show symptoms of some hostile de- 
sign; but they were, for the time, overawed by 
the undaunted behaviour of Captain Bligh. As 
the evening advanced, however, they continued 
to congregate, all carrying stones in their hands, 
which they continued knocking together in io- 
ken of attack, and on the party proceeding to 
embark with the provisions which they had ac- 
cumulated, the attack commenced. They had 
all got in safety to the boat, and one of the men 
jumped on shore in order to untie the rope by 
which it was fastened, when he was instantly 
knocked down and murdered in the most inhu- 
man manner. Finding that there was no hope 
of lending assistaice to ihe’ unfortunate com- 
panion, they hastily pushed off. Some of the 
natives got into their canoes, and gave chase, 
throwing the stones with which they were arm- 
ed, with such power and effect as nearly to dis- 
able every person on board. Fortunately, it oc- 
curred to Captain Bligh to drop some clothes 
overboard, when the canoes stopping to pick 
them up, allowed them to get a little ahead of 
their pursuers, and it being now almost dark, 
they gave up the chase. 

At length, after a variety of adventures, and 
the endurance of privations almost unexampled, 
on the llth of June Captain Bligh announced 
the pleasing intelligence to his companions, that 
an observation of longitude appeared to indicate 
that they had passed the meridian of the eastern 
part of Timor. This joyful news filled every 
heart with exultation, and all eyes were intently 
directed to the quarter in which land was ex- 
pected to appear. Evening fell, however, with- 
out their being able to discover any trace of it; 
but by day-break on the following morning, a 
cultivated coast, finely diversified with hill and 
dale, appeared, stretching in a wide extent be- 
fore them. This was Timor! 

It is almost impossible‘to describe the wild tu- 
mult of joy, the intense and inexpressible de- 


land! Their thoughts rapidly reverted to the 
varied events of their fearful passage, till it ap- 
peared scarcely creditable even to themselves, 
that in an dpen boat, so poorly provided, and 
under circumstances every way so calamitous, 


Timor in forty one days after leaving Tofoa, 
having in that time run, by their log, a distance 
of three thousand six hundred and eighteen nau- 


treme distress, without the loss of a single in- 
dividual. 
The governor of the island received them with 





cure, amounted to only one hundred and fifty 
pounds weight of bread, about thirty pounds of 


the greatest hospitality. 


light, which filled their hearts at the sight of 


they should have been able to reach the coast of 


tical miles; and this, notwithstanding their ex- 


After remaining a 


. 

Here Captain Bligh was seized with a fever; 
and as his life was in denger from the heat of 
the climate, hé was obliged to leave the island 
without loss of time: He accordingly sailed in 
a packet, and arrived in England in. March, 
1790. The crew were accommodated with ‘pas- 
sages home as opportunity offered, but though 
apparently all in good health when Captain 
Bligh left, they did not all live to quit Batavia. 
The hardships which they had undergone had so 
undermined the constitutions of several, as ren- 
dered them unable to support the rigor of such 
an unhealthy climate; but of the nineteen who 
were forced into the Jaunch by the mutineers, 
it pleased God that twelve should surmount the 
difficulties and dangers of this unparalleled voy- 
age, and live to visit their native land. 

[Tales of Shipwreck, sold by Tappan & Dennet. 
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THE TWO PEAR TREES, 

Betsy Bloom was a fine, straight, well-made 
child; and she had a very beautiful face. a The 
servant who used to dress her in the morning, 
when she got up, and to undress her atnight; 
when she went to bed, would often say to her, 
‘** What a beautiful, fine miss you are! I am 
sure not one of your playfellows is half so beau- 
tiful.”’ 

There was an old woman, who had nursed 
Betsy, that used to come and see her, and al- 
most every time she came she used to say to 
Betsy, ‘‘ Bless your pretty face, my sweet miss! 
I am sure | think you grow prettier every day.” 

Betsy heard so mnch about her prettiness, that 
she began to think she was better than other 
children who were not so pretty. 

If any of her schoolfellows were homely, 
Betsy would not speak to them; at last she be- 
came so naughty that she would sometimes mock 
them, and give them nick-names. 

Betsy’s father and mother were very fond of 
her; and paid so much attention to her that they 
saw all her faults, and always tried to make her 
a good girl; ‘‘for,” said they, when they were 
talking to each other alone, “we are sure, al- 
though our Betsy is such a pretty child, every 
body will dislike her, if she be not also good na- 
tured and obliging.” 

One day Betsy was walking in the garden 
with her father and mother, when little Gertrude. 
a neighbor’s child, came into the garden, Ger- 
trude ran kindly up to Betsy’s father and moth- 
er, gave each of them a hand, and said, “ If they 
pleased, she would stay a little while, and play 
with Betsy.” 

They told her she was welcome to stay as 
as she pleased; and Betsy’s mother " nsopel 
down and kissed her, and said, “* Come when- 
ever you like, my dear—you know we are al- 
ways glad to see you.” 

Now -Gertrude’s face was very much scarred 
and pitted with the small pox; she had very 
red, weak eyes; and besides this, she was very 
short for her.age; for shé was as old as Betsy 
and not so tall, by more than a head ; and ahe 











short time at Timor, they proceeded to Batavia. 


had a hump upon her back. 
But Gertrude By gee 
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ways in good humor with every body ; she was 


_ mever seen to be angry; and she was so atten- 


tive to her learning and her lessons, that every 
body who knew her loved her. 

Little Betsy loved her too; but since she had 
thought so much of her own beauty, she was 
ashamed to be seen with such a homely child as 
Gertrude. 

Betsy therefore took very little notice of Ger- 
trude, and would not play with her at all; so 
that Gertrude, who thought Betsy was in a cross 
humor, said she would go home, and come again 
another day. 

Betsy was glad when she was gone; and Bet- 
sy ran upto her father and mother, who were 
still in the garden. They were standing near a 
fine, straight, high pear tree; there were many 
pears growing upon the tree ;—#he pears were 
of a fine yellow color, and one side of them was 
as red as a cherry. 

Betsy came running up to her father and 
mother, “O,” said she, “how beautiful those 
pears are! I think they inust now be quite ripe; 
will you be so kind, father, as to give me one a 

The father gathered one of the most beautiful 
looking pears that he could find, and gave it to 
Betsy. ‘Thank you, father,” said she, and bit 
a piece directly out of it; but when it was in 
her mouth, she did not know what to do. 

It was as dry as a bit of stick, and so hard 
and rough, that she would have spit it out, but 
she thought, as her father had gathered it for her, 
he would take it ill, if she did not eat it. 

‘*Do you not like the pear?” asked Betsy’s 
mother, who saw what a face she made. 

*¢]T do not think I can eat it,” said Betsy. 

‘You may throw it away, then,” said her 
father ; ** but I thought you would have liked it 
because of its beauty; you know, my dear, you 
like every thing that is handsome, and dislike 
whatever is homely.” 

He then led his daughter to an old, crooked 
pear tree, which looked almost as if it would fall 
down ;: the pears that grew on jit were not beau- 
tiful; and they looked .so green that Betsy said 
she thought they were not half ripe. Her father 
gave her one of them, and told her to taste it; 
as soon as she bit it her mouth was filled with 
fine juice, and she cried out, ‘‘O, father, what a 
nice pear! I never tasted any thing so nice be- 
fore! How full of juice it is! What a fine 
taste it has !”’ : 

‘‘ Are you sure that you like the pear?” asked 
her father ; ‘for it is not a beautiful pear.” 

Betsy said she liked it, though it did not look 
pretty. 

“Pray, then, my dear,” said her father, “if I 
were to make you a present of a pear tree for 
yourself, which would you choose—the old, 
crooked: tree upon which these pears grow, or 
the beautiful looking tree yonder, upon which 
the others grow?” 

Betsey said she would choose the ugly-look- 
ing, crooked tree, with the green pears. Her 
father asked her why. ‘‘ Because,” said Betsy, 
‘¢the one bears nice pears, that I can eat; and 
the other, would be of no use, for I could not eat 
one of the pears.” 

‘Then I suppose,” said her father, “you 
think things that are good and useful, better p 
things that are beautiful, and of no use.” Bet- 
sy said yes, that was what she thought. 

‘‘ But my dear child,” said her father, “if you 
think so, how could you be so unjust and so cru- 
el to poor little Gertrude, as you were a little 
while ago? You know she is very good; and 
how can you be so cruel to some of your play- 
fellows, whom you despise because they are not 
so handsome as you are !—though they are bet- 
ter than you, for they despise no one.” 

Betsy stood quite ashamed, and did not dare 
to look up to her father; the tears ran down 
her cheeks; but she took her father’s hand, al- 
though she could not speak a word. 

“Do you think you have been wrong and 














naughty?—and are you resolved to mend?” ask- 
ed her father in a kinder voice than that in which 
he had before spoken. - 

‘‘T am quite sorry,” said Betsy, ‘that I should 
have behaved so ill; but if you will forgive me, 
my dear father, I am sure I shall never do so 
any more—for I now see that the most beautiful 
things and people are not always as good as 
those things and those people that are homely.” 

[S. S. Advocate. 
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THE WEARY FINDING REST . 

Theg@dllowing affecting story was related by 
Mr. Dudley, an agent of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, at the anniversary of the Bir- 
mingham Sunday School Union. 

In the county-of Kent lives, or lived a clergy- 
man and his lady, 
the Sabbath School connected with his church. 
They had in the school a boy, the only son of a 
widow, who was notoriously wicked, despising 
all the earnest prayers and admonitions of the 
clergyman, who, out of pity for his poor widow- 
ed mother, kept him in the school eighteen 
months; at length he found it absolutely neces- 
sary to dismiss the lad, as a warning to others. 
He soon after enlisted as a soldier in a regiment 
that was soon ordered to America, it being dur- 
ing the last American war. Some time after, 
the poor widow called upon the clergyman to 
beg a Bible of the smallest size. Surprised at 
such a request from an individual who was evi- 
dently on the verge of eternity, and who he knew 
had one or two Bibles of large print, which she 
had long used to good purpose, he inquired what 
she wanted it for. She answered, *‘ A regiment 
is going out to America, and I want to send it to 
my poor boy; and oh! sir, who knows what it 
may do!” : 

She sent the Bible which the clergyman gave 
her. by a pious soldier. who, upon arrival at 
their destination found the widow’s son the very 
ringleader of the regiment in every description 
of vice. After ‘the soldier had made himself 
known, he said, ‘“‘ James, your mother has sent 
you her last present.” 

‘* Ah!” he replied, in a careless manner, “ is 
she gone at last? I hope she has sent me some 
cash.” 

The pious soldier told him he believed the 
poor widow was dead ; “but,” said he, ‘“‘ she has 
sent you something of more value than gold or 
silver, (presenting him the Bible,) and James, it 
was her dying request, that you would read one 
verse, at least, of this book every day; and can 
you refuse her dying charge?” 

‘¢ Well,” said James, “it is not too much to 
ask (opening the Bible,) so here goes.” 

He opened the Bible at the words, ‘* Come 
unto me all ye that are weary and heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest.” 

“‘ Well,” said he, “that is very odd. I have 
opened to the only verse in the Bible that I could 
ever learn by heart, when I was in the Sunday 
School; I never could for the life of me, commit 
another. It is very strange! but who is this me, 
that is mentioned in the verse?” 

The soldier asked if he did not know. 

He replied that he did not. 

The good man then explained it to him ; spoke 
to him of Jesus, and exhibited the truths and in- 
vitations of the gospel. They walked to the 
house of the chaplain, where they, had further 
conversation; the result was, that from that 
hour he became a changed man, and was as 
noted for exemplary conduct, as before he had 
been for his wickedness. : 

Some time after his conversion, the regiment 
in which he was, engaged with the enemy; at 
the close of which the pious soldier, in walking 
through the field of blood, beheld, under a large 
spreading oak, the dead body of James, his head 


0 took a very active part in} 





reclining on his Bible, which was opened at the 


passage, ‘* Come unto me all ye that are weary,” 
&c. Poor James had gone to his eternal rest. 

Mr. Dudley said he had frequently held the 
Bible in his hand ; there were no less than fifty 
pages stained with the blood of poor James. 
How encouraging said Mr. D. is this for Sabbath 
Schoel teachers to persevere; for, should there 
be but one seed sown, it might, as in the case of 
the widow’s son, produce a plentiful harvest. 
The only verse he ever committed to memory, 
was the means, in the hand of the Holy Spirit, 
of bringing him out of darkness into marvellous 
light; and James is now, we trust, joining the 
song of the redeemed in heaven. 
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THANKSGIVING DAY. 


Little Annie had been wishing fur the time to 
pass away, that thanksgiving day might come, 
and when it did come she was very glad. She 
came down stairs.in the morning singing, because 
she wag so happy. 

After breakfast her mother said, ** You seem 
very happy, Annie.” 

Annie. Q, yes, mother, I am so happy be- 
cause thanksgiving day has come at last. 

Mothsr. And why are you so much pleased 
that this day has come? 

A. Why, mother, one reason is, that there is 
no school to-day. 

M. And have you no better reason than this, 
Annie? 

A. O; yes, mother; you know we are all go- 
ing to dine at grandmother’s, and that all my 
cousins will be there; and you know grand- 
mother has always such nice things for dinner ; 
and that all the children have a table by them- 
selves, and we are so very happy. 

M. Well, some of these may be good reasons 
for a child’s being happy. I like to have you 
fond of your cousins, and happy to see them, but 
I do not like to have you think too much about 
eating nice things. And have you no other 
reason? 

A. Let me think. No, dear mother, I do not 
think of any other. 

M. What is the reason we keep thanksgiving 
day? 

A. O, I suppose for a holyday, like Christmas 
and New year’s day, or like my birth-day. Is 
is not, mother? 

M. It is for a better purpose than this, Annie. 
What does the word thanksgiving mean? Think 
a moment. 

A. Thanksgiving? Why, ; iving thanks, to be 
sure. 

M. That is right. And to whom do we give 
thanks? 

A. O, mother, I know; to God, for all his 
kindness to us. 

M. Can you tell me some of the things for 
which you should be thankful? 

A. Yes, mother ; I should be thankful to God 
for giving me a kind father and mother, and for a 
good home, and for many other things, I know, 
but I cannot think what they are. 

M. Well, I will tell you some of them. You 
should be thankful that you were born in a land 
where the true God is known, and where the 
Bible is to be had; that you have parents who 
love to teach you what is written in the Bible, 
and who tell you what is right and what is wrong. 
You should be thankful that Jesus Christ died on 
the cross to save sinners ; and that he has invit- 
ed little children to come to him to be saved. 
You should be thankful that we have the holy 
Sabbath, and places of worship, and ministers. 

You should also be thankful for all the com- 
forts you have; for health and friends; for food 
and clothes, and for every thing by which you 
are made happy and comfortable. 

A. Yes, mother, so I should; and so should 
every one be thankful. 
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M. But every one does not have all these 
blessings. ‘Those children who are born in hea- 
then lands do not know anything about the Bible 
or the dear Saviour, nor have they heard that 
little children may come to him and be saved. 
And some children in Christian lands, who have 
parents, are not taught by them to know much 
about these good things. Other children have 
had good parents, and have lost them, and some 
children suffer from want and sickness. All 
these have not such cause to be thankful as you 
have. 

A. That is true, mother; I never thought 
about all this before. 

M. But this is not all. There are a great 
many other things to be thankful for; a few of 
which I will mention. We should be thankful 
for the light of the sun, and for the beauty of 
the earth; for the green grass and the sweet 
flowers and the running streams. But how could 
we enjoy these, if we had not the sense of sight? 
We should be thankful, then, for eyes to see all 
these beauties. Some persons are born blind, 
or become so from disease. Such never can en- 
joy the beauty of these scenes. 

We should also be thankful for pleasant 
sounds; for sweet music, and for those sounds 
sweeter far than any or all others, the sound of 
the dear voices of our friends. But we could 
not enjoy those delights if we were deaf. We 
should be thankful, then, for the sense of hear- 
ing. Some persons are born deaf, and never 
hear the kind words of love from a mother’s lips, 
or the sweet song of birds, or the murmur of the 
streams, or the rustling of the leaves. 

We should be thankful also for the use of our 
limbs. You, Annie, should be thankful that you 
can walk, and skip, and run. There is many a 
little child who is a cripple, and never moves but 
on crutches. Such a child will tell you she 
would be the most thankful being on the earth, 
if she could only walk and run about, as you do. 

We should be thankful, too, that pur days of 
pain are so few, and our days of comfort so 
many. Yes, and we should be thankful, too, 
even for some days of sickness and pain, because 
this makes us more sensible of the blessings of 
ease and health. 

But the rich and the poor, the well and the 
sick ; the blind, the deaf, and the lame, as well 
as those who can see, and hear, and walk, all 
can be thankful, and rejoice together, for one 
great and blessed gift—I mean the gift of a Sa- 
viour. ‘*For God so loved the world, that he 
gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever be- 
lieveth in him should not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life.’ For this, and for all his other 
mercies, we should be thankful, not only this 
day, but every day. 

Remember, then, your Creator in the days of 
your youth. Be sorry for all that you have done 
that is wrong. Love the Saviour, pray to him 
to forgive your sins, and to take you to heaven, 
where you will join with angels in praises and 
thanksgiving, for ever and ever. 

[American S. S. Union Publication. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE ADOPTED CHILD. 

It may be known to some of the readers of 
the Youth’s Companion, that there is a large es- 
tablishment at South Boston, comprising several 
buildings, called House of Industry, where from 
six to seven hundred persons are supported by 
the City of Boston. These people are unable to 
provide for themselves, and are mostly adults 
who are sick, infirm or aged. About one third 
part of the whole number are children. For 
such as are of suitable age there are two schools 
—one containing more than one hundred boys 
between the ages of six and fourteen, and the 
other, a less number of girls and small boys. 
These children are well provided and cared for. 





They have good nourishing food, warm and tidy 
clothing, grounds for play and exercise, school 
rooms well warmed in winter, and airy in sum- 
mer, with kind and faithful teachers, and visit- 
ors often attending to their welfare and im- 
provement. 

But it is not the object of this article to de- 
scribe the House of Industry, but to give a brief 
account of an interesting little girl who spent 
most of the first seven years of her life there. 
Her name is Mary Ann. Her only parent is a 
sickly mother who has not been able to support 
her child. From infancy Mary Ann has been a 
child of delicate constitution and has suffered 
much from sickness, particularly from a painful 
disease of the eyes. This prevented her from 
making much progress in her school studies while 
at the institution. But she was good humored, 
pleasant and patient; the favorite of her mates 
and of her teachers. 

About two years ago, a pious and benevolent 
lady from the country visited the Institution, ob- 
served and was pleased with Mary Ann, and 
with the consent of her husband, a respectable 
and thrifty farmer, and the approbation of the 
Managers, Mary Ann was received into their 
family, where she has since resided. She is 
treated as an adopted child, and the poor girl 
now has all the privileges and advantages of the 
most favored class. Her health has much im- 
proved, and she makes good progress in her 
studies, and is on the whole a promising little 
girl. For a further account of her, showing her 
moral and religious character, an extract is sub- 
joined of a letter from the gentleman with whom 
she lives, to which is added a postscript from 
Mary Ann herself, addressed to an individaal 
connected with the management of the Asylum 
where she formerly was. She is now in her 
tenth year. 

‘*‘ Agreeably to instruction from you, I send 
an account of the improvement, health, &c. of 
our little Mary Ann. Notwithstanding she is of 


a slender constitution, she has enjoyed perfect | 


health the past year. She has made as much 
improvement in the various branches of her 
school and domestic education, as we have any 
reason to expect. As regards her moral and re- 
ligious improvement we are happy to say she 
has surpassed our highest anticipations. We 
continue in all respects to treat her as a child of 
our own, and she in return shows us all that af- 
fection, obedience and fidelity we can desire. 

You will excuse me in permitting Mary Ann, 
by way of gratification to her, to add a postscript 
to Mr. We 

Tue Postscript. 

Dear Sir,—I want to know very much how 
you do, for I often think how kindly you spoke 
to me when I wasa poor little girl in that house. 
I have a good home and good parents to teach 
me what is right. I think I love the Bible and 
love to read it dearly. I have felt that I am a 
great sinner, and hope I have experienced reli- 
gion, and have Jesus for my own dear Saviour. 
I should like to get a letteF from you. If you 
will forgive my mistakes, when I am older, I 
will write you a better letter. 

Your very loving little girl, 








Mary Ann. 








MORALITY. 








ON WHAT ARE YOU DEPENDING? 
BY OLD HUMPHREY. 

Strange as it may appear, it is a truth that 
Christians are often helped by their hindrances, 
and made richer by their losses ; and I may add 
also, that by their falls they learn to stand on 
their feet the more steadily. 

An hour ago I walked abroad with a youthful 
companion ; the sun had some time set, and the 
landscape, as the poet says, had ‘ faded,” and a 
“solemn stillness ” pervaded the air. Some will 
have it that youth and age are not fit associates; 
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but often do I find just the reverse of all this to 
be the truth. Well, we seated ourselves on a 
rail, overhanging a dry ditch of some depth. 
‘‘ Have a care,” said 1; ‘for you know age is 
cautious and often times mistrustful. Have a 
care,” said I; ‘for the rail on which we are 
seated is but a crazy one.” 

‘Crazy !” cried out young confidence. ‘‘ Cra- 
zy! why it is as firm as a rock !” 

“ Aye,” thought I, ‘*the rocks on which some 
people depend are as uncertain as the shifting 
sand.” In five or ten minutes after, (for not- 
withstanding my sage reflection I had kept my 
seat,) the rail gave way under us with a crash, 
and we both fell backward at full length into the 
ditch. My companion fell lightly, and was not 
injured; but, as for me, I did not escape with- 
out bruises; nevertheless, after slowly gathering 
myself up again, I walked away much benefited 
by my mishap; for it suggested to my mind this 
very profitable inquiry, ‘‘On what are you de- 
pending?” Now, there are many, who, though 
too worldly-wise to trust the weight of their 
bodies on a crazy rail, are thoughtless and reck- 
less enough to trust the welfare of their souls on 
a foundation equally precarious. On what, then, 
are you depending? 

It is quite bad enough when our earthly hopes 
break down with us; but it is a thousand times 
worse when the same thing happens to our heav- 
enly expectations. If you are not content with 
the beggarly elements of time, your foundation 
does not so much matter; but if you have set 
your heart on the glorious things of eternity, 
bear in mind that ‘* other foundations can no 
man lay than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ,” 
1 Cor. iii. 11.—S. S. Advocate. 





THE STILTS. 


Little boys think 
they know more 
than older people. 
When their parents 
tell them to take 
care, they think 
there is no danger. 
In this way children 
are often hurt. 
They are foolish, 
and will not do as 
they are bidden. 
Always mind what 
your parents tell 

you; they know a 
\ great deal more than 
you. 

Do you see those 
boys walking about 
=e ON stilts?. They feel 
S| very great, because 
SSS} the stilts lift them up. 
They are tall as men. Children like to seem 
tall and manly. I wish they were as fond of 
being good. 

John’s mother said to him, ‘John, come 
here.” John came to his mother, and she said, 
‘«‘ My son, you are too little to be getting up on 
high stilts. The bigger boys may do so, but I 
am afraid you will hurt yourself.” 

*©Q, no, mother, [ am not afraid; I can walk 
very well on the stilts.” 

His mother said, “John, you must obey me. 
Do not try to walk on stilts any more.” 

John bit his lip, and hung down his head. 
He pouted and looked sour. He was angry with 
his mother. O how wicked! O how unthank- 
ful! He forgot how many long nights his moth- 
er had watched him when he was a sick baby. 

Little children, never look sullen and cross at 
your dear parents. God sees this, and is very 
much displeased. Love your father and your 
mother, for this pleases God. Did John obey 
his mother? I will tell you. He went out into 
the street, and sat upon a large stone. Present- 













ly he saw two boys come by with their stilts. 
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John said to himself, ‘I do not care for what 
mother says.” O what a wicked thought! God 
heard what John said in his mind. It is the dev- 
il who puts such things into the minds of chil- 
dren. Resist the devil, and he will flee from you. 

John did not resist the devil. He was full of 
wicked thoughts. He ran in and got his stilts. 
Then he “got upon them, and walked about 
through the gutters, and puddles, and muddy 
places. At last he saw the other boys tying the 
stilts fast to their legs, so that they might walk 
without holding them with their hands. He did 
so too. Just as he began to walk on them in 
this way, a large hog ran under him, and knock- 
ed him down. When they lifted him up, his leg 
was broken in two places.—Jb. 





——_——_ 





EDITORIAL. 








LOVE OF CONTRADICTION, 

A number of little girls were once playing in the yard 
adjoining their school-room. It was recess, and they 
were in high spirits and playing pretty hard. The play 
was “Tag;” one of which we dare say most of our 
young readers have heard. 

“There now!” exclaimed one of them in rather an 
angry tone, and suspending her play ; “just look there, 
see what you have done to my frock, Mary.” 

“I! replied the person addressed; “what do you 
mean by saying I did it? I am sure I didn’t.” 


“Yes, you did; you pushed me up against that nail in 
the fence.” 


“Well, perhaps the nail tore your gown then; but I 
didn’t at any rate.” 

“TI say you did; if you pushed me up against the 
fence, it is just the same as if you tore it.” . 

“ What nonsense !” replied her companion angrily. 

“ It isn’t nonsense either!” replied Jane still more an- 
grily, “and I shall telf my mother of you as soon as I 
get home.” : 

“JT don’t care if you tell her forty times over;” an- 
swered Mary; “my mother is as good as yours I guess, 
and I shall tell her of you.” 

To what farther lengths the dispute might have been 
carried is uncertain, but at this moment, Miss Lucy the 
assistant teacher came up. 

“ Why girls, what is the matter ?” asked she ina good 
humored tone. 

Mary and Jane spoke at once. 

“ Mary has torn my frock, Miss Lucy ; just see there.” 

“ Jane says I tore her frock, when it’s no such thing.” 

“ How do you mean that Mary tore your frock, Jane ; 
did she do it on purpose.” _— 

“ No, ma’am, I don’t suppose she did; she pushed me 
up against that great nail in the fence.” : 

“ Were you playing or quarrelling,” asked Miss Lucy, ; 

“ We were playing—playing tag ;” answered a numi-} 
ber_of voices. - 

“ Then it was an accident,” replied Miss Lucy ; “and 
I do not see any occasion for getting angry about it.” 

“] know it,” said Mary, “ but Jane keeps saying that 
I tore it; just as if I did it on purpose.” ‘ 

“Well it’s just the same, as if she did tear it; isn’t it 
Miss Lucy,” interposed Jane; “father always told me 
that if we caused a thing to be done, it was just the same 
as if we did it ourselves.” 

“Yes, if we cause it to be done, intentionally,” replied 
the teacher, that is, if we wish and choose to have it 
done, but if not, we are not the cause but the oecasion of 
its being done. Or as people sometimes express it, we 
are the innocent cause of a thing, when we do not intend 
it to happen. For instance; when Emily sprained her 
ancle the other morning on her way to school, and you 
went home with her, Mary, she was the cause of your 
being late, but the innocent cause, because she could not 
help it, and did not intend it.” $ 

Both the girls assented; but at this moment the bell 
yang and they all went into school. Aftersschool was 
over the girls walked home together, and the subject 





was resumed. 


“ At any rate,” said Jane, “I don’t see but what I 
said ‘was true enough; for you were the cause of my 
frock being torn, and that was all I said. I did not pre- 
tend that you did it on purpose.” 

“T know that, but then you ought not to say at all 
that I tore it, because I didn’t.” 

“ Why, yes,” persisted Jane ; “ Miss Lucy said ”— 

But at this moment Miss Lucy joined them. “ You 
remind me of a story I once heard, said she; shall I tell 
it to you >” 

“If you please,” said both the girls. 

“There were once a man and his wife who fell into a 
dispute as to whether’a piece of beef, which they were 
eating for dinner, was roasted enough. 

“T think it is done exactly right,” said the wife. 

“How can you say so?” replied her husband, “ when 
you see it is half rare.” 

“TI see no such thing,retorted the wife; I see it is 
roasted just as it ought to be.” 

“T am sorry you know so little about cooking,” replied 
the husband. 

“ And I,” answered the wife, “should be sorry if I 
didn’t know more than you.” 

And so they went on, till finally they concluded they 
could not live together any longer; so they parted. Af- 


ter sometime, however, they grew tired of living alone, 
and some friends persuaded them to be reconciled, 


They met, and each professed to the other great affec- 


tion, and sincere sorrow, that they had parted. “We 


will never do so again,” says the wife to the husband. 

“No, indeed,” replies he; “we will have no more 
quarrels. But you will allow, my dear, that I was in the 
right about that beef?” 

“Not I;” replies the wife, “I will allow no such 
thing;” and so they parted again. 

The little girls laughed at this story, though not with- 
out some embarrassment ; but it had at least the effect 
to prevent the renewal of their dispute. Miss Lucy 
walked home with them, talking pleasantly all the way, 
and they parted in mutual good-humor. i 








VARIETY. 
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The Ship For Me. 


In the year 1796, when the ship Duff was preparing 
to take out the missionaries from the London Missionary 
Society, Mr. Cox, one of the Directors, was one day 
walking in the street ; he was there met by a very fine 
looking boy, about 14 years of age, who, stopping him, 
said, “ Pray, sir, have you not some management in the 
ship that is going out with the missionaries?” “Yes, I 
have, my young man,” said Mr Cox.. “I should like 
very much, sir, to go out with her asa cabin boy.” 
“ Would you,” said Mr. Cox, “have you any parents ?” 
“] have a mother,” said the boy, “but no father.” “And 
is your mother willing you should go?” “O yes, sir, 
very willing.” Mr. Cox then desired the boy to call at 
his house and to bring his mother along with him, that 
she might speak for herself. At the time appointed, the 
boy and his mother came, who, having declared her 
willingness that her son should go, the matter was 
accordingly settled. In the course of the conversation, 
a gentleman who was present, in order to try the boy, 
said to him, “So you wish to goto sea?” “Yes, sir, in 
the missionary ship.” “And you can swear a good 





round hand, I suppose ?”_. Shocked at the very idea of 


such a thing, the ingenuous little fellow burst into tears, 
and exclaimed, “Jf I thought there would be swearing 
aboard at all, I would not go.” 
——___. 
66 How lovely Christ is 1°? 


“T have sometimes heard of Christ,” said an Indian 
girl, seven years old, “and now | experience him to be 
just such a Saviour as I want. I have often heard peo- 
- undertake to tell of the excellency that is in Christ ; 

ut their tongues are toe short to express the beauty and 
love which are contained in this lovely Jesus! Icannot 
tell my poor relations how lovely Christ is; I wonder 
wy poor playmates will choose that dreadful place Hell, 
when here stands that beautiful person, Jesus, calling 
upon sitiners, and saying, “Come away sinners to heay- 
en!” Come, O do come to my Saviour! Shut him out 


no longer, for there is room enough in heaven for all of 


you to be happy forever more. It causes much joy at 


times, that I delight to serve him; and by the help of 


God I mean to hold out to the end of my days.” 


A Wise Choice. 


“ A Caffre boy, twelve years old, was asked whether 
he did not repent having come to Gnadenthrall, the mis- 
sionary settlement of the Moravian brethren. On his 
answering in the negative, the missionary observed, 
“ But in the Caffree country you had meat in plenty, and 
excellent milk, and here you can get neither.” To this 
he replied, “It is very true; but I wish to become a child 
of God; and I hear in this place howI may attain it, 
whilst in my own country I hear nothing of it. I re- 
joice, therefore, that I am come hither, and am satisfied 
with any thing.” 

——@~——— 
‘¢‘Thank You.” 


I called on the mother of a darling little boy, a short 
time ago, and we sat conversing a Jong while. During 
our conversation, the servant entered with a plate of fine 
apples, the friendly giftofaneighbor. My friend arose, 
and presented the plate to me. I took an apple, and be- 
gan eating it, when the lisping voice of the dear child 
sounded in my ear with the reproving sentence, “ T'’ank 
you, my dear ;“ and, looking up, I saw the little boy‘s 
eyes fixed upon me. 

I instantly drew him to me, placed him on my knee, 
and kissing him, owned my fault. For some time after, 
this short simple sentence was much on my mind, and 
“Thank you, my dear,“ gave rise to many pleasant 
thoughts. I considered, how very few words might tend 
to either good or evil; then I thought it should teach us 
to be thankful to our heavenly Father, the Giver of all 
the favors we are constantly receiving, whether from 
his own hand, or through our kind parents and friends. 

[Youth’s Friend. 
—>—_ .. 

Disputres.—Never say what may lead you into a dis- 
pute, unless truth require it. Ifa person be in error, and 
be obstinate, that is no reason why you should dispute 
with him and make yourself uncomfortable, and get to 
yourself a blot. 








POETRY. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
CHRISTMAS HYMN. 
For a Sunday Sehool. 
This is the birth-day of our Lord, 
In Bethlehem’s village-shade, 
Who ’neath a manger’s lowly roof 
His earliest cradle made. 
While horned brutes, with beavy tread, 
The wondrous guest survey’d, 
And ee. seemed to guard the bed 
Where Earth’s Redeemer laid. 
This is the birth-day of our Lord, 
Who from his might did bend, 
And with a Teacher’s sacred love 
Became the Children’s Friend. 


Who took them to his favoring arms 
When sterner souls forbade, 
And kindly on their smiling brows, 
His hands with blessings laid. 
So, unto Him this happy morn 
We'll pour the strain of praise, 
And to His service consecrate 
The blossom of our days. 
ee 
' Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE CAT AND THE — ON THANKSGIVING 


L. H. 8. 


“Give me turkey for my dinner!” 
Said a tabby-cat, 

“ Before you get it you’ll be thinner, 
Go, and catch a rat,” 

_ Said the cook, her pastry making, 

Looking fierce and red, 

And a heavy roller shaking, 
Over pussy’s head. 


Hark! her kitten’s shriller mewing, 
“ Give us pie !** said they, 
To the cook, amid her stewing 
On Thanksgiving-day. . 
“Pie indeed! You idle creature! 
Who'd have thought of that ? 
Wash your paws and faces neater, 
And go hunt! Scat! Scat !« 


So they went, and did their duty, 
Diligent, and still, 

Exercise improv‘d their beauty, 
As it always will, 

Useful work, and early rising, 
Brought a merry mood,— 

And they found the cook's advising, 
Though severe, was good. 


P. M. A. 
Hartford, Nov. 17th, 1842. 

















